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Amy Gordon's Repentance, 


“Oh, girls, I am almost out of breath 
hurrying to tell you about it,’’ exclaimed 
Amy Gordon to Mary Smith and Blanch 
Rockley after school. ‘‘I have just heard 
that a masquerade is to be given in Howell’s 
Hall next Friday night. AJ] are busy 
planning their costumes. Its the most fun 
you ever saw. You can do anything and no 
one knows who you are.”’ 

A church school was comparatively a new 
thing to these girls. Sometimes the regula- 
tions chafed as on this occasion. The 
school was opposed to students attending 
outside: parties, and especially masque- 
rades. 

Tbe news of the coming event had caused 
great commotion. The Bishop asked mem- 
bers to refrain from attending, owing to the 
advice of the Church authorities respecting 
mask balls. The Principal followed next 
day by asking that no student attend. Op- 
position came from a number of the young 
people, not least conspicuous among whom 
were our three young ladies. 

‘*What shall [ do?’’? asked Mary after de- 
votional exercises. ‘‘I have accepted John’s 
invitation and I don’t believe he will think 
of changing his mind now. Oh, dear, I wish 
I had obeyed my first impulse and taken the 
Bishop’s advice.’’ 

“Tt is certainly hard for me,”’ said 
Blaneh. ‘‘This is the first invitation I have 
had since the Holidays, and [ do want to go. 
Let’s just go, anyway. We can’t be dis- 
covered, on account of ourcostumes. What 
do you say, Amy?”’ 

Miss Gordon had been thoughtful while 


the conversation was going on, and there 
was a determintd expression on her face as 
she said: ‘‘The school has no right to in- 
terfere with my pleasures as long as I keep 
up with my work. I shall go to the party.”’ 

‘But, girls,’’ urged Mary slowly and em- 
phatically, ‘‘you don’t mean to go in spite 
of the Principal’s advice, do you?”’ 

Her wisdom had usually been the balance 
wheel of their actions. 

For the next few days the matter was earn- 
estly discussed. Gradually the number who 
rejected the Principal’s advice diminished. 
Friday morning, however, enough still held 
out to justify the Principal in making this 
startling announcement: 

‘‘For fear that all do not understand our 
attitude I wish to say this: No student can 
attend this party and retain his standing in 
school. Those who attend sever their con- 
nection by doing so.”’ 

Our friends had no opportunity to talk the 
matter over till late that afternoon, when 
Mary overtook the others on the way home. 
She was happy because John had released 
her from the evening’s engagement for two 
good reasons: first, he knew she would not 
go, second, neither would he. 

Blanch said nothing, for she had prom- 
ised to go to her room early, as if to study, 
slip over to a friend’s and don her costume 
for the party without its ever being known. 

Amy’s heart beat violently as she secretly 
fought down the feeling which kept whisper- 
ing ‘‘Mary is right.’’ But when her turn 
came to answer she simply said: ‘‘I-am- 
going-to-the-party.’’ 
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Mary’s breath seemed almost shut off by 
this declaration, for she loved her frank, 
determined friend, and also knew that the 
Principa] meant just what he had said. 

The ball was a grand affair. It slowly 
leaked out, however, that a number of stu- 
dents had atlended. By Monday morning 
things had apparently quieted down. For 
two days Amy Gordon had thought over the 
course she had taken. She was perhaps a 
little more undecided as to what was right 
than she had been the previous Friday, but 
she was not by any means ready to admit 
that her course had been wrong. She was 
too honest to go back to school, for had she 
not caused her own suspension? 

The rest of the guilty ones returned, hop- 
ing that their disobedience had been undis- 
covered. After prayers a short discussion 
from the rostrum showed that something un- 
usual was going to happen. When the 
Principal arose a dead silence prevailed. 

“Those who attended the party last Fri- 
day night and have come sneaking back, 
supposing their actions have not been dis- 
covered, will please take their books and 
leave the school. If any have just explana- 
tions to make, they may call at the office 
next Wednesday at 4 o’clock.”’ 

Fourteen students arose, with shame and 
disgrace written upon their faces, and left 
the room. There was intense sorrow on the 
part of those who remained. The love they 
had for their erring school mates would have 
caused them to make almost any sacrifice, 
if thereby the mistake could have been un- 
done. Nearly all of the fourteen repented, 
however, and if we had time to follow each 
one through the next few weeks we might 
get lessons of value, but we must follow 
Amy Gordon. 

Through her honesty she had been spared 
the public disgrace. When she heard of the 
opportunity for explanation she determined 
to use it, thinking that this would be all that 
would be required of her. 

Wednesday found her at the office with a 
dozen others, each thinking over his line 
of defense. She asked herself why she had 
come, 


Had not her parents given their con- | 


sent? There surely can be no harm in doing 
things which your parents do not object to. 

Her turn came soonenough. ‘‘Why, Amy 
Gordon!’’ The look of surprise on the 


Principal’s face almost frightened her. 
‘What does this mean? You were not at 
school last Monday morning?”’ 


No, sir; but [ attended the party last Fri- 
day.”’ 

‘Oh, I see, and you have come to make 
excuses.”? 

No, sir, I need to make no excuses. My 
father said that I might go; and besides, I 
don’t see why I should be suspended for 
doing what papa did not object to.”’ 

‘But you heard my remarks last Friday 
morning, did you not?’’ 

‘Yes, sir; and I went knowing that my 
acts suspended me; but I thought an expla- 
nation would result in my being admitted 
back in a few days.”’ 

The Principal saw an opportunity to cor- 
rect a mistaken impression. ‘‘Well, Miss 
Amy, you had better return home and think 
this matter over.”’ 

‘‘Am [ not permitted to enter school, 
then?”’ 

‘‘No; you went to the party against my 
counsel and knowing the consequences. I 
think it better that you take your self-im- 
posed penalty.’’ 

“But Brother——’”’ 

‘*When you have made up your mind that 
this school is worth more to you than a 
party, you may call on me again.’’ And 
so she left without any assurance of what 
the next interview might bring. 

That night she reported the affair to her 
father. He was indignant when he learned 
that his consent was not enough to exoner- 
ate his daughter. He would go with her and 
see about it. 

Early the next day 
Principal’s office. 

‘Come in, Brother Gordon. Good morn- 
ing, Amy. Please be seated. I have just 
been talking with the faculty about our re- 
cent trouble. They have reinstated about 
half of those who were suspended. Our 
friend Amy here, I am sorry to say, was un- 


they called at the 
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fortunete enough to be mixed up in the 
same affair. I suppose that is what has 
brought you here. 

‘Yes, sir; she says you have refused to 
allow her to come back to school. Why is 
this?”’ 

**Yes, she brought this upon herself, and 
of course must take the consequences.’’ 

‘*But [ told ber to go to that party, and I 
think I know my own business.’’ 

‘*You evidently do not, Brother Gordon. 
We have rules for governing and control- 
liag our students, and of course they must 
be obeyed.’”’ 

‘*But if the rules are broken only by the 
consent of the parents what harm is there?”’ 

**A great deal; the parents do not under- 
stand the conditions of the school at all, 
and we could not allow them to control its 
discipline.’’ 

**It seems to me that the rules are enforced 
on y for the purpose of aiding us in the econ- 
trol of our children.” 

““Exeuse me, but you are mistaken. The 
discipline of our students is a matter of 
deep thought with us. Parents as arule 
never study methods of controling their 
children. Their consent does not usually 
co.ne as the result of a careful investigation 
of the conditions, but 1ather as a resu,t of 
tbe pleadings of their chiidren. Too often, 
Iam sorry to say, it comes from the mood 
the parents happen to be in.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps that is often true, but what has 
that to do with this case?’’ 


‘‘Well, see here; take as an exanple your 
own recent actions. You unintentionly en- 
covraged Amy to do that which she had 
been edvised not to do. You thereby sowed 
in her heart seeds of disobedience, If you 
continue teaching her in this way, and if 
she is an apt scholar, she will eventually 
disobey your counsel. You will entirely 
lose your control of her.’? 


Tne father began to grasp the truth of the 
Principal’s words. 

“If your daughter, had gone to that party 
against your wishes, she would have known 
it was wrong. With your consent, she was 
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made to believe she was doing right. More- 
over, I am sure she would not have been in 
the position she now is but for your advice.”’ 

**Well, sir,’? slowly and thoughtfully, ‘‘T 
never have looked at it in that way. I don’t 
know but that you are right.’’ 

Amy’s eyes moistened as her father ad- 
mitted that which she knew to betrue. And 
as she caught hee teacher’s gaze her head 
dropped. Covering her face with her hand- 
kerchief she began to shake with sobs. 

‘This is all new to me,’’ her father gaid; 
“T had no idea you took so much interest in 
the students. Amy must get back into school 
now. What can she do? I will see that she 
complies with any requirement you make. 
She must get back, that’s all.” 

Amy’s sobs had ceased and confidence 
shone in her face as she spoke: 

‘‘Brother ——, this has been a valuable 
lesson to me. I have been mistaken, and 
am willing to accept any penalty. Do let 
me do something to clear this matter up. I 
did not realize what it meant to be expelled 
from the Academy. I have been sent hame 
from the district schools many times, but 
this seems so different. 

Tears came to the father’s eyes as he 
listened to his daughter plead for an oppor- 
tunity to make right the wrong she had done 
with his consent? 

The Principal explained further the aims 
and objects of the school; showing that the 
uppermost desire in the hearts of the teach- 
ers is to develop character and aid the stu- 
dents to become noble men and women. He 
also promised to intercede in Amy’s behalf 
at the next faculty meeting. 

At the close of the interview Brother Gor- 


Con clasped the Principal’s hand. ‘‘Broth- 
er ——,”’ be said, ‘‘I am a rough cattle man 
and think of little else. Thoughts like the 
ones you have expressed to-day never before 
have passed through my mind. I would not 
have missed this interview tor the world.’’ 

As Amy took his hand she looked confi- 
dently into his face and said: ‘I want you 
to forgive me, even if I am not reinstated- 
You will, won’t you?” 

‘*Yes,’’ said the Principal, simply; but he 
too now found it necessary to turn his face 
away. : 
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Athletics. 


The much-talked-of and twice-postponed 
interclass track and field meet was pulled 
off on the Varsity campus on Monday last. 
Nearly five hundred students saw the Com- 
mercial class win out over the 05’s_ by the 
close margin of 24 points. 

The track was in a poor condition. In 
one or two places it was not hard enough to 
withstand the weight of the runners. That 
no records were broken is probably due (?) 
to this fact. 

At the beginning of the meet, the 05’s took 
nearly everything. .Adams won the vault, 
high jump, broad jump, and shot-put, in 
field events alone, not mentioning his ex- 
cellent work on the track. 

After Adams had won most of these 
events, the races were run, in which the lit- 
tle Commercial squad showed their super- 
iority. It was nip and tuck between Stall- 
ings and Crosby, in the 100-yard dash, as 
to whom the laurels should be given. At 


the finish Crosby was four inches in the 
lead, 

In the half mile Stallings and Allen dis- 
tinguished themselves; Stallings running in 
his ‘‘same old style’’ and easily winning; 
Allen a close second. 

In running the quarter mile, Stallings 
again duplicated his work of last year. 
Once more Allen finished second, thus prov- 
ing himself a worthy candidate for middle 
distance honors. 

Adams easily won both the 120-yard and 
220-yard hurdle races; Lowe finishing sec- 
ond inthe former and Stewart second in 
the latter. 

In the 220-yard run, Stewart won out with 
Crosby a close second. 

J. A. Stallings finished in the lead in the 
mile run, and Powell was there with three 
good points for the 05’s.. This was a pe- 
culiar race; as the contestants ran so closely 
together, and at the finish, there were four 
men not three feet apart. 

As usual, Peterson tossed the hammer 
way Over any of his opponents. 


Probably the prettiest race of the day was 
the relay, in which the Commercial team 
won. W. Stallings lead out in the first 
heat for the business men, and at the finish 
had beaten his man about 15 yards. Allen, 
Reese, and Stewart simply whirled around 
the oval and maintained this lead through- 
out the race. 

In the running broad jump, M. Adams 
led out, with J. A. Stallings second. In 
the standing broad, Crosby won, with Her- 
bert second. 

8. Y. Peterson of the Commercial class, 
landed five good points in the standing 
high jump. 

The following named students succeeeded 
in winning honors in the interclass meet 
and will probably have an opportuning to 
represent the B. Y. U. in its Inter Colle- 
giate contest: M. Adams, J. L. Adams, 
Lowe, J. Peterson Peterson, Gourley, 
Crosby, Powell, Reese, Herbert, B. Y. 
Peterson, Stewart, Allen, J. A. Stallings, 
and W. L. Stallings. 


Schedule of points accredited to the various 


classes. 
S| ALS 
BR] 2] & 
deh lia 
Z eee 
05’s|06’s[O7’s| : ; o 
100 yd. dash... | a> |.5 
Running H. jump} 5 3 
4 mile run: 22.9. | 0-3 
Shot put... cn. a 5-3 | 
220 yard dash ... | hia be ed 
Pole vault. .... 1/0 | 3 
Standing B. jump Se 
120 yard hurdle..| 5 | 3 
Standing H. jump} 14 | 5 | 1d 
440 yard-run.... 0-3 
Runoning B. jump) d 3 
220 yard hurdle. .| 5 3 
Linile roi? .2i2: 3 5 
Hammer Throw..| 3 | 5 
¢mile’Relay. ... 8 
Base Ball. 0... 8 
Totals. wie 484] 5 10 |.51 | 1741 6 
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The Aftermath 


After the announcement that tbe Commer- 
cial Class had succeeded in confiscating the 
honors of the day, a general rally of the 
business students, took place. It was quite 
aneventin their history, since they never 
before have succeeded in winning a contest. 
Led by their husky bunch of athletes, a 
horde of one hundred strong, both boys and 
girls, made Provo alive with their presence. 
Covered with the class colors, and headed 
by the banner, the procession marched 
down Academy avenue, thence to Center 
street, returning to Pres. Brimhall’s resi- 
dence, and back to the Varsity grounds. 
The march was punctuated at short intervals 
with ferocious war crys, and with cheers for 
the patriotic citizeos who have helped us 
with the campus. 

Upon returning to the Varsity the rooters 
were favored with a short address from 
Pres. Brimhall, after which they dispersed, 
contented. 


oo 0 


In the half mile race, Powell showed that 
he has wonderful stamina and stick-to-it-ive- 
ness, although he lacked the ‘‘head work”? 
which is so essential to successful running. 
He is certainly a coming long distance run- 
ner. 


oo G6 


There was considerable dissatisfaction 
among the onlookers, concerning the exhibi- 
tion race, by Chidister and McCallister. 
We knew they could trot, we would have 
liked to have seen them run. 


oo 9 


At the recent meet in Berkeley some won- 
derful records were made. Plaw threw the 
hammer 172 feet, thus breaking the world’s 


record, which he held previously. Dole of 
Stanford vaulted 12 feet, 1 and 32-100 inches, 
also breaking the world’s amatuer record. 


oo 06 


The University of Michigan is champion 
of the Inter-collegiate League of the East- 
ern states. No records were broken except 
in the shot put, the distance being 48 feet 
3in4. Ar Duffy of Georgetown and 
Dr. Torrey of Yale were not permitted to 
enter. These runners hold the world’s 
record for 100 yards, the time being 9 3-5 
seconds. 


oos9o 


In reality our track team is a kind of cor- 
poration. The partners being, the Peterson 
brothers, the Adams brothers, and the Stal- 
lings brothers, with the rest of runners as 
dormant partners. In using this figure we 
bear in mind that many times dormant part- 
ners are very responsible persons. 


oo 0 


The College relay team did some wonder 
ful work in their race and are worthy of 
mention. It was mean of Stallings to take 
such a lead at the start. 


oo 8 


The L. D. S. U. Vs. The B. Y. U. To»morrow. 


To-morrow on the Varsity campus our 
track team will meet the splendid team of 
the L. D. S. U. from the capital city. We 
expect to win out, although Salt Lake may 
have some surprises for us. 

Many of their rooters will doubtless be 
along, and it would become us to be prompt- 
ly on hand again to help them enjoy them- 
selves, and also to help them to a goodly 
portion of Adams and Stallings. 

On the campus, To-morrow! 


The Commercials won the contest graceful defeats,—something they havenever 
Monday, after years of perservance and done before in the history of the class. 
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The King En- With one exception the Poly- 
tertainments. sophical] has been very fortunate 
in its choice of lecturers and entertainers 
this season. The three furnished by the 
Pond Lecture Bureau have all been masters 
De Vindt and 
Davenport are international figures, and to 


in their particular spheres. 


merely mention their names in connection 
with the platform is suggestive of what was 
given and received. 

Last Thursday evening the Polysophical 
presented Prof. Byron W. King, President 
of the King School of Oratory of Pittsburg. 
The attendance the first evening was very 
light, but when it was announced that Prof. 
King would give another programme the 
following evening many were heard say 
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that they would come and bring their friends. 
They were as good as their word, for the 
seating capacity of College Hall was taxed 
nearly to its utmost. Between the two regu- 
lar programs Prof. King had graciously 
responded to an invitation to address the 
In the afternoon 
also he appeared before the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute held in College Hall. 
that at his fourth and last appearance he 


students in Devotional. 
The very fact 


was greeted by his largest audience shows 
quite plainly his power to please and enter- 
tain. When we bear in mind that at the 
age of thirteen he stammered so badly as to 
be almost a mute we are inclined to ask: 
Is there anything impossible to the deter- 
mined? 

Pathos and humor run side by side in all 
that Mr. King does; and although we often 
hear it said that ‘‘It is but a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous’’ we think that he 
comes too nearly annihilating space in this 
respect. His too sudden transitions from 
the highly pathetic to the comic almost call 
in question the sincerity of his emotions 
while depicting the former. 

We suppose, however, that a lecturer, 
like nearly all people, tries to please, and 
from some things which we saw we are not 
sure but what those, to us, almost offensive 
transitions were an easy relief to a few. We 
conclude this because we remember quite 
distinetly that the pathos of his words were 
more than once subordinated to the mere 
facial contortion that was part of the in- 
terpretation. 


ooo 


The Committee 
and the Campus. 
without labor,” appeals very strikingly just 


The affirmative aspect of the 
old saying, ‘‘No excellence 
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now to every student that watched the sports 
on our beautiful campus las. Saturday. 
The ‘‘labor”’ part of this saying has already 
been abundantly realized. The ‘‘excellence’’ 
is just beginning to be. 

To this labor question there have been 
two distinct sides all the way through: the 
active and the passive—the doing and the 
letting do. The first has been represented by 
the now famous Campus Committee; the 
second by a certain portion of the Student 
Body. As a whole the latter have been 
liberal with their means, and their time, 
but occasionally they have let the requests 
of theC ommittee fall tothe ground unnoticed. 
The CampusCommittee on the other hand, to 
whom was given the charge of the project in 
the beginning, have manifested such untir- 
ing zeal and uncommon self-sacrifice as to 
The labor they 
have performed, not only in transforming a 


win the admiration of all. 


hill into an excellent campus, but in visit- 
ing thousands of people and making the 
necessary arrangements for the purchase of 
the site, is superlatively commendable. 
When completed our campus will be just 
what it should be, the very best in the state. 
And so long as it remains a campus its 
name will be linked with those of the indus- 
trious committee who were the authors of its 


creation. 


o6 30 
A Thoughtful 


Recognition. 


As stated in our last issue, 


we suggested a few weeks ago 
that the Gold and Blue staff pay us a visit. 
The fore part of this week we received a let- 


ter announcing that April 30, the date of 
our track meet, is the time selected. We 
immediately took up the question of enter- 
tainment. The result is that the B. Y. U. 
will, in its official capacity, banquet the 
staffs of the two schools at the Hotel Rob- 
erts. This is a very happy and generous 
recognition by Pres. Brimhall of our efforts 
at furthering the interests of the school. 
The only merit we claim for ourselves is 
that we have been conscientious and unsel- 
fish in the work assigned us. The financial 
phase of this recognition, although of sub- 
stantial proportions, is its least significant 
feature. It is the generous impulse that 
prompted this expression of appreciation, 
which more than repays us for all the trou- 


bles attendant upon our labors. 


6606 


Past Due. When our Beaver men were de- 
barred from entering the Inter-collegiate 
meet, the U. of U. manager proposed a con- 
ditional dual meet wherein their and our 
Branch men might compete. We at once 
accepted and they were to notify us of the 
day decided upon. That was nearly two 
weeks ago; yet, notwithstanding this fact 
and the additional one that we have written 
and telephoned for a definite answer none 
has been received. Inasmuch as the pro- 
posal came from them we think common 
courtesy would suggest that they give us 
We do not insist that 
they meet us; we simply maintain that they 
should act upon their own proposition or 


withdraw it. 


some kind of answer. 


First Student—‘‘What makes you bring 
that microscope to Shakespeare?’’ 


Second Student—‘'Professor 
to read between the lines.’’—Ex. 


wants us 
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Art Notes. 


The life of an artist is one of thought, 


rather than action; he has to speak of the 
struggles of mind, rather than the conflict 
of circumstances. 


oo °o 


The annual exhibit of the general school 
work of the Utah County Publie Schools was 
held in the Training Building April 22 and 
23, with an attendance of about 6,000 school 


children. The visitors’ enquiries were ans- 


wered in somewhat this way: 


This exhibit involves the general school 
work, showing ideals of principals and 
teachers in various schools, also the work 
in Art Manual Training correlation. Some 
stress has been paid to this subject during 
the last two years. We have introduced ten 
phases of work in the regular constructive 
side of Manual Training, and have correl- 
ated with this work four phases of art. In 
the primary department we have the doll- 
house as the center in the home equipment 
and arrangement ideas. These houses are 
constructed in the grammar department, 
being the highest problem of bench work 
and are generally constructed in a subjective 
way by all boys working in all the higher 
grades—we will not explain to you here the 
various problems in wood. The one prob- 
lem we will mention here, by the way, is the 
wash-bench placed in the course because of 
the underlying value of cleanliness involved. 
Each and every problem throughout the 
course in every line of work have their re- 
spective values. Principles of educational 
value we work abstractly for the child’s 
development and refinement in the work of 
society. Constructive and art-needle work 
are emphasized with the girls. Elementary 
phases of construction, such as straw-board 
work, clay work, weaving, plaiting, and 
paper work are placed as an academic 
means in the primary schools because of the 
great refining faculties embraced. 


We are not trying to produce an artist of 
every boy and girl, yet we are watching for 
the talented boy or girl to help them in this 
‘out of the ordinary’’ personality. Our 
highest model in the art course is a framed 
painting, the frame designed, made, con- 
structed, and ornamented by the same stu- 
dent workman who makes the picture to be 
framed. We correlate a great deal: correl- 
ate literature in the grammar department, 
such as the poems of Whitter, of Longfel- 
low, Bryant, Emerson, Holmes, and the 
Stories of Irving, and of Hawthorne. We 
paint the seasons as thev are passing, with 
the trees and flowers, and birds and inter- 
esting objects correlating with nature study; 
we paint the land, the valleys, the moun- 
tains, and the seas correlating with Physi- 
cal Geography; we draw and paint maps for 
geography; we dramatize and _ illustrate 
with the children themselves; we make flags, 
shields, and banners correlating with his- 
tory, and we try in every subject to get a 
mental image and express it in a suitable 
artistic manner. We involve through all 
this line of art-work all fundamental and 
elementary principles of art study, and 
picture making. The children have come to 
this exhibit with their class banners and 
class colors, patriotic to their own home 
district, every one certain that his work has 
been well done. The boy carrying the ban 
ner has been elected to this office by the 
children of the district which he represents. 
He is the educational symbol for them. He 
is the moral, the mental and physical choice 
of his fellow students—he is the ‘‘standard 
bearer’’ in an ideal. 


The children of Provo City and the Train- 
ing Schoo] have greeted the children of their 
neighboring towns and hamlets. This has 
social value in a community. Prizes are 
being awarded as a stimulus, and pictures, 
generally from the hands of master artists, 
to be hung in the school room, constitute 
the prizes. 
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Current Events. 


Russian complications continue to in- 
crease. Her troubles come both from with- 
out and within. Though subjugated with 
barbarous severity, the Poles and the Finns 
have never been assimilated. They are 
eager to revolt. They want but the oppor- 
tunity. Nor are these the only disaffected, 
dissatisfied, subjects of the empire. The 
work of the Nihilist is felt in all quarters; 
and a sentiment, deep rooted and wide- 
spread, is asserting itself in favor of a 
larger liberty. Russia’s exile policy and 
her political and social ostracism serve 
only to stimulate the rebellious spirit. Her 
creat literary lights are forced into a life of 
isolation, but their writings cannot be sup- 
pressed or banished to Sibera. Literature, 
reflecting the advanced thought of a higher 
civilization, and breathing forth a spirit of 
freedom only just dreamed of in autocratic 
Russia, is constantly circulated secretly or 
otherwise; and thus a spirit of unrest is 
brooding over the nation and threatening it 
with disturbances of far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

A report is going the rounds of the press 
to the effect that another battleship has 
been sunk, but this item of news lacks con- 


firmation. It appears, however, that the 
Russians have scored a victory over the 
Japs on the banks of the Yalu. Advices 


from the seat of conflict give the Japanese 
loss at seven thousand men. 


oo & 


A remarkable invention is thus described 
in the May Success: ‘‘A rifle requires am- 
munition to do execution, but it may now be 
used satisfactorily for target practice with 
neither bullets nor powder, owing to a re- 
cent skillful invention named the ‘sub-target 
gun machine.’ In using this device the 
rifleman holds his weapon and aims it at a 
distant target as usual, but when he pulls 
the trigger a miniature target beneath the 
rifle is thrust against a scoring needle, 
making precisely the same record that would 


have been made by the bullet on the real 
target had the gun been actually discharged. 
The machine, which was used at the recent 
Fort Riley maneuvers, is said to be satis- 
factory and valuable.”’ 


2 6 © 


Congress will adjourn the latter part of 
the present week. The reopening of the 
Smoot case elicited nothing new. As has 
been the case all along, the investigation 
concerned itself with matters entirely for- 
eign to the real question at issue. Final 
settlement will probably be postponed until 
another session of Congress. In the mean- 
time a sub-committee will visit Utah and 
perhaps count up a few more polygamous 
children. 

oo 6 


Trouble is again brewing in the coal min- 
ing districts of Emery county. One hun- 
dred and twenty strikers were arrested at 
Helper this week, and are now being guard- 
ed at the county jail. Mother Jones seems 
to be the moving spirit of the agitators. 


oo Gs 
Wm. J. Bryan has pronounced his inter- 
dict against the candidacy of Judge Parker. 
He does not think Parker truly represents 
the policy of the Democratic party. 


Oo 8 


The murderer Rose was executed Friday 
22nd inst. Our Utah courts should be com- 
mended for their firmness and dispatch in 
dispensing justice. 


oo 6 


McPherson, Kansas, was the scene of a 
tornado yesterday afternoon. Six resi- 
dences were demolished and a number of 
persons injured. 

oOo © 

A destructive fire swept through a busi- 
ness block in Toronto recently. The esti- 
mated loss of property is $5,000,000. 
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Locals. 


B. O. Colton will give the valedictory ad- 
dress for the College graduates. 


To-morrow The White and Blue staff are 
to be favored by a visit of the staff members 
of the Gold and Blue. They will see the 
teack meet, attend the matin e, and be ban- 
queted at the Hotel Roberts in the evening. 
A very pleasant time is expected by the B. 
Y. U. pencil pushers. 


Prof. E. S. Hinckley returned Wednesday 
feom a week’s trip into Southern Utah. 


The Committ e on Graduation met yes- 
terday. The expectant ones will learn their 
fate to-day. 


The Botany classes are deep in the mys- 
teries of p ant life; and what’s more, they 
are not likely to get out either, if there are 
any more blizzards to hide the flowers from 
sivht. 


President John McQuarrie.of the Eastern 
States mission, visited school last Monday. 
He spoke to the students in devotional and 
related some interes.ing facts with regard 
to the test’ nony of John Rigdon. 


The Announcement ball was fairly well at- 
tended by the students. A great many of 
the ’’old timers’’ who have joined the ranks 
of the pedagogues were present. 


Mr. Thomas Higgs, commonly known as 
‘‘Tom,’’ who has been teaching school at 
Tucker, was a visitor in schoo] Monday. 


Eugene Roberts, an old 1994, was seen in 
devotional Mondcy. He will leave soon 
for St, Louis, where he will represent one 
of the Provo papers at the World’s Fair. 
\"e are glad to remember that last year 
Gene was editor of the White and Blue. 


Students knowing of houses that will be 
vacated at the close of the school year will 
dome a favor by leaving the names of the 
owners and their locations in the White and 
Blue office. By GR. 


The decrease in attendance after the 
spring vacation has been less noticeable 
this year than at any previous time. Stu- 
den.s are begirning to realize the value of 
pursuing their courses to the finish. 


The 220-yd. straight track will not be 
made iis year. Exam’s are coming soon 
now and the campus committee do not feel 
justified in asking the boys to spend much 
more of theim time in campus work. The 
circular track can be used for the-events 
this ye: ». 


All prospective graduates from the va- 
rious schools of the institution met in Room 
4 Tuesday evening and received instruc- 
tions reletive to the presenting of creden- 
tials to the Committ 2 on Graduation. <A 
certain time was assigned each class for 
giving its commencement program, and 
some general suggestions as to the nature 
of the graduation oxercises were given. 


The Spelf That Counts. 


Her many suitors were promised a fair 
test, and all agreed to abide the one of 
merit. 

Yet each one tried to cast a spell of love, 
and thereby win the prize. The dandies 
(cheap imported shoddy) received the fate- 
ful sentence, ‘‘Nit-for-me.”’ 

But young Homespun’s heart was glad- 
dened by a ‘‘Come, you’re Knit-for-me.”’ 

So to his love (the public) we come now. 
Provo Knitting company, 272 W. Center 
St., Provo. 


oo 6 


An exact time piece is obtained by having 
your watch repaired by Heindselman Bros. 
We defy competition in high grade watch, 
clock, and jewelry repairing. All work put 
out on a special guarantee. 214 West Cen- 
ter St. 


It really seemed a genuine B. Y. A. party; 
even Broadbent was there trying to become 
artistic. 


THE 


Real Tragedies in a Man’s Life. 


Going a whole day without dinner. 
An ill fitting collar. 


A stubborn little lock of hair on the back 
of his head, that persists in maintaining its 
individuality and standing alone. 


The possibility of anyone seeing the com- 
plexion of his scalp by the square inch. 


Coming to the stage where there’s only 
one girl in the world and she smiles on some- 
one else. 


Loosing all track of time when he goes to 
see ‘‘her,”’ until it becomes necessary for her 
father to come to her rescue and show him 
the door. 


The turning of his heart—that is, when his 
heart takes on the properties of a bone. 


* * * * * * 


We all sincerely hope, with Mr. King, 
that at some future time he may be provoked 
to visit us again. But we also hope the 
wrinkles he produced during this last visit 
may be somewhat smoothed out before he 
pays us the next. 


The echo of the footsteps of the Profes- 
sors as they wandered from room to room in 
quest of their various classes, was the only 
sound to break the stillness that reigned 
throughout the building last Monday after- 
noon. 


We wonder if there are not a great many 
Byron W. Kings in the audiences of many 
of our musicals, and if there really 
wouldn’t be more appreciation and keener 
enjoyment if Prof. Lund could but take the 
time to explain some of those master 
pieces that are rendered on such occasions? 


The song rendered by the choir last Mcn- 
day morning at devotional was certainly 
beautiful and shows careful preparation. 
It told so much of the great story of nature 
in her wonderful works. 


WHITE AND BLUE, i! 


The storm must have had some effect on 
the fair Hoagland as well as on our own 
sonny clime,—with it came sweet Mary, and 
Forsyth, though he’d cropper. 


There were many familiar faces, to re- 
mind one of the dear old B. Y. A. days, 
seen among the Pedagogues who visited the 
Art Exhibit Saturday. 


Last Friday morning at devotional, we 
were especially favored by the presence of 
several prominent educators. Pres. Brim- 
hall first introduced the educational en- 
thusiast of the U. of U., Prof. Stewart, who 
spoke a short time. Supt. A. C. Nelson was 
next humorously introduced as the ‘‘Four 
S. Man’’—the Sevier county boy, the San- 
pete teacher, the B. Y. U. Student and State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Mr. 
King, to whom we had a slight introduction 
the evening previous, was characterized as 
the kingly man—king of his art, and he gave 
a splendid half hour talk. 


Call and see my line of samples for spring 
and summer suits. Cheapest and best cloth- 
ing on the market. Chicago Tailors Asso- 
ciation, Fred Richmond, Agent. 


Glasses accurately fitted. Relieves eye 
strain, pains in the orbit of the eye, double 
vision; ete. For these troubles get relief by 
having your eyes examined by Dr. G. H. 
Heindselman, Graduate Optician. Only the 
real crystal lenses used. An accurate fit is 
guarateed. Eyes tested free. 214 West 
Center street. 


Clothes cleaned and pressed $1 per month. 
Ladies’ work a specialty. TEMPLETON 
CLEANING CO., 89 North Academy Ave. 


The necessary fencing material has been 
purchased; and if every loyal student, who 
can drive a nail, use a saw, or hold a post, 
will spend a few hours of this afternoon and 
tomorrow morning on the Hill, the fence 
will be put arounp the campus in time for 
the meet tomorrow afternoon. 
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Plunder. 


Mark Twain Bequeaths His Skull. 


Stirred by Gabriele D’ Annunzio’s good 
example, Mark Twain announces that he is 
giving his skull to Cornell University, 
where it can be studied for the enlighten- 
ment of future generations. ‘I am getting 
pretty old,’? said Mr, Clemens, speaking of 
this subject, ‘‘and shall probably not need 
the skull after next Christmas. I dun-no. 
But if I should, I will pay rent.”’ 

He modestly declined to state what rental 
he thought a skull like his ought to bring in 
the open literary market. 


A Discrepancy, 


‘T heard you were at the ball last night. 
What a pity you don’t dance!’’ 

“But I do.”? 

‘*They told me you didn’t.”’ 


The Whole Trouble. 


‘“What’s the matter, little boy?’’ asked 
old Mr. Goodart. ‘‘What are you erying 
for?”’ 

‘*Boo, hool’’ sobbed the boy, ‘‘Boo hoo!”’ 

‘Come, come! Don’t mind! Don’t mind!’’ 

‘Boo, hoo! I didn’t and that’s what I was 
licked for.’’—Ex. 


Sized Up. 


Mrs. Bacon—‘‘I see by this paper that the 
average family in the United States has four 
and seven-tenths persons.”’ 

Mr. Bacon—‘‘I suppose I’m the seven- 
tenths in this family.’’—Ex. 


Spiteful. 


O’ Rouke (who is being lowered in a well) 
—‘*Hold on, Oi want to come up agin.” 

Finnegan—‘‘An’ what phor?”’ 

O’ Rouke—‘‘None of your bizness. If you 
don’t stop lettin’ me down, O’ll cut the 
rope.’’—Dispatch. 


Youthful Jaeck—-Oh. mother, I do love 


cake! It’s awful nice. 

Mother (reprovingly)—You should not 
say you ‘love’ cake—say ‘‘like.” Do not 
say ‘‘awful’’—say ‘‘very.’’ Do not say 
‘nice’—say ‘fpeood.’? And, by the way, the 
word ‘‘oh’’? should be omitted. Now, my 
dear, repeat the sentence correctly. 

Jack—I like cake; it’s very good. 

Mother—That’s better. 

Jack (with an air of disgust)—It sounds as 
if I was only talking ’bout bread. —Ex. 


The microbe to the microscope —‘‘Are you 
looking for any one in particular?’’—Ex. 


The Hindoo is responsible for many 
amazing efforts at translating. A mission- 
ary tells how onee, when he wished to have 
the beautiful hymn: 

‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Three,”’’ 
translated into Hindoo, he entrusted the 
task to a very clever young native student. 
To the missionary’s amazement the Hindoo 
version when re-translated into English ran 
thus: 

‘‘Very old stone, split for my benefit, 
Let me absent myself under one of your 
fragments,’’—Ex. 


An Apt Description. 


Young Mr. Freshy (to his tutor)—‘*Will 
yon tell me something of the Reign of Ter- 
ror? You know all about it I believe.’’ 

Absent-minded Prof.—‘‘ ‘Reign of Terror.’ 
Know all about it? TI should say Ido. Six 
children at my house—oldest nine; youngest 
three; all down with the whooping cough.’’ 
—Ex. 


His Status. 


Kind Friend—‘‘Did you tell the girl that 
you were willing to die for her?’’ 

Rejected Suitor—‘‘ Yes.’? 

Kind Friend—‘‘What did she say?’ 

Rejected Suitor—‘‘Told me to consider 
myself a dead one,’’—Telegraph, 


